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Petes, if gill Se dbheten, SAA0 yas comets. the calling for “A Latin Oration—By Bauer. 


Though a salutatory of the regulation type, it 
bore a freshness of its own. It was new to hear 
at the very start the old Roman priests’ com- 


things, can fail to be affected with a zeal for 
emulating them. May the memory and the 
emulation of them long live among the Cubans, 


and that people acquire not less enlightenment 
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ple must instruct and train the Cubans until 
they are in a condition to institute for them- 
selves liberty, laws and education, now all 
Americans ought to strive, according to our 
several ability, as soon as that people can be 
supplied with equal laws and good offices of 
government, to restore to them the liberty 
which we have taken from them for the sole 
purpose of handing it back to them enlarged 
and improved. For no other cause has this 
university invited those teachers hither than 
that they may be qualified the better to prepare 
their countrymen for the right use of liberty. 

“Tt is especially befitting that this concern 
should be undertaken by this university. For 
where is there a home of more numerous illus- 


panionship was pleasant enough to feel sweet, 
and small enough to feel lonesome, by contrast 
he with that of thirty-eight years:ago. For then 
M. we were walking as a class ninety-five in num- 
pers ber, and now there were but three of us. Yet 
meet I learned that some sixty of those ninety-five 
re were still on earth, though it was the class 
in which lost the most heavily in the Civil War. 
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there is a scarcity of them) are summoned 
hither. A classmate at my side said he was going 
to take all these Cubans on an excursion of one 
hundred and twenty miles to his home on the 
Connecticut River. Seventy thousand dollars 
is asked for in contributions from all over the 
country to carry out this enterprise. It was 
about half that amount, or five dollars for each 
immigrant, that was collected by Philadelphia 
Friends to tide the Doukhobors over their ten 
months of destitution—fifty cents a month to 
keep each soul in its body! Yet but for that 
many would probably have died. How many 
are each one of us letting die in India? But a 
commencement is not the only meeting where 
thoughts will wander. We turn our attention 











We soon came to where the nine hundred 
and eighty gowned candidates for graduation 
stood, having divided into two lines, to be asa 
wall on either side of us, and the rest of the 
procession was passing through, with all hats, 
save a drab one, lifted. 

Within the hall all appeared as in our last 
visit two years ago—the predominance of sum- 
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John Yeardley and His Travels. 


(Continued from page 28). 

“We must pass over many incidents of 
travel through Southern Russia, and glance a 
moment at John Yeardley’s experiences in the 
Crimea. Here he and his companion found 
themselves in the heart of the Tartar country, 
beyond the verge of civilized life. 

“*The Tartar villages, says John Yeardley, 
are the meanest possible, consisting sometimes 
of mere holes dug in the earth, or huts stand- 
ing a little above the ground. The men wear 
wide drawers with the pink shirt over them ; 
the women have a chemise reaching te the 
calf of the leg, dirty and coarse, an apron 
round the waist, sometimes so scanty or so 
ragged that it will not meet, and a handker- 
chief tied in a slovenly manner on the head. 
In these three articles of dress they drive the 
horses and oxen; the sun burns them to a 
dark brown, almost black. The children we 
saw were quite naked. Various attempts have 
been made to civilize and instruct them, but 
without success. One missionary pursued the 
work so far as to feed and clothe the children, 
and collect them for instruction, which they 
received for a while, but all at once and with 
one consent it was at an end. When I see the 
Tartar galloping over the steppe as if riding 
on the wind, it constantly makes me think of 
the wild Arabs. When we are anxious to find 
a well of water where we may take our meal, 
and when we see travellers assembled to water 
their cattle and flocks, and the camels running 
loose on the steppes—which they do till 
autumn, when they are sought up for work,— 
all reminds us of the customs of the East.’ 

“This evening they halted at a Tartar vil- 
lage, where the occupant of the traktir, or 
house of entertainment, persuaded the driver 
to take out his horses for the night. The con- 
duct of this man and his companions was sus- 
picious ; they eagerly examined the mattresses 
of the travellers, which were of a superior 
quality; and when William Rasche came to 
make the tea, which he did by the moonlight 
outside the hut, the boiling water which he 
poured in to rinse the teapot came out into 
the tumblers a white liquid; and after the tea 
was put in the innkeeper held up the pot 
against the moon, and looked curiously into it. 
Instead of retiring early, as the Tartars always 
do, the men in the hut kept a watch upon the 
travellers; and the suspicions even of the driver 
were awakened, when one of them came to him, 
as he was lying by his horses, to borrow his 
knife. His horses, however, were so weary, 
and he himself so unwilling to move, that the 
travellers contented themselves with harness- 
ing the horses and making ready to depart in 
case of necessity. Soon after midnight, find- 
ing they were still watched by the Tartars, 
and apprehending that these waited only till 
they should all be asleep, to carry off their 
horses or to rob their persons, they de- 
cided to make the best of their way out of 
their hands. The driver being slow to move, 
W. R. jumped into his place, seized the reins, 
and drove quickly off, thankful to have effected 
a safe escape. It is very common for the 
Tartars to prowl about in the night, and steal 
the horses and wagons of their more settled 
and thrifty neighbors. 

“ After about three hours’ driving, the moon 
shining so bright that they could see to read 









by it, they arrived at another village of a less 
suspicious character.” 

“*Kighth Month, 26th.—This morning I felt 
more sweet union with my God in spirit than 
for a long time; and a strong desire has arisen 
to live in closer communion with Jesus, the 
beloved of my soul, the only access to the 
Father—the only place of rest, safety, and 
true peace. I long more than ever not to be 
troubled with cross occurrences over which I 
have no control, and which have too long per- 
plexed me and disturbed my inward peace. I 
long more than ever to spend my few remain- 
ing days on earth as with my God in heaven, 
to refer everything to him, and to pray more 
earnestly and diligently for his grace to pre- 
serve me near to himself under all circum- 
stances, until He shall have prepared me to be 
taken to heaven, to join the happy company 
there in a blissful eternity. ‘Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth in thee’” (Isa. xxxi: 3). 

“On the lst of the Ninth Month they sailed 
to Odessa, where they had to remain eight 
days. In this city they received a visit from 
a pastor, who conversed with them on the work 
of the heavenly kingdom then going on in the 
East, especially in Constantinople and Asia 
Minor. 

“* The Saviour’s kingdom, writes John Yeard- 
ley, in allusion to this conversation, is spread- 
ing, and many instruments are being raised up 
in various nations to help forward the great 
work. The kingdom of Satan is in danger; he 
sees it, and stirs up the jealousy of men, set- 
ting them against one another, and, by their 
seeking through party-spirit to exalt their own 
particular religion, hindering the Lord’s 
work.’ ” 

“From Odessa to Constantinople they hada 
quick and safe passage. At Constantinople 
John Yeardley was deeply interested in the in- 
stitutions which the American missionaries 
have founded for the religious and temporal 
improvement of the Armenians. He visited 
two of these, the high school at Bebek and the 
girls’ seminary at Has-keui, both beautifully 
situated on the shores of the Bosphorus. In 
the former they found forty-eight young men, 
—sixteen Greek and thirty-two Armenian. 
The industrial part of the education was par- 
ticularly gratifying to him. 

“*Cyrus Hamlin, he says, who has the super- 
intendence of their studies and labor, is won- 
derfully adapted for his vocation. He is as- 
sisted only by native teachers, The young men 
looked serious: some of their countenances 
were peculiarly impressive, indicating that 
they had been with Jesus. I saw them assem- 
bled in the school-roum, and addressed them 
for some time; and C. Hamlin most willingly 
interpreted into Armenian what I said. It 
was a sweet and memorable time. The Arme- 
nian teacher would scarcely let go my hand 
after the meeting, he had been so touched 
with the power of Divine love. In the girls’ 
boarding-school we found twenty-five girls, all 
Armenians, with the exception of two or three 
Greeks. It was a lovely sight to see so many 
of this class under a course of religious and 
useful instruction. Many of the countenances 
were marked and pleasing, and were fixed on 
me, with a great apparent seriousness while I! tory is a conqueror, but he who is victe- 
addressed them, along with some of the neigh- | rious through defeat is more than conqueror. 
bors.’ ” —A. J. Gordon. 



















“John Yeardley describes Constantinople as 

“ ‘Built entirely on the hills which slope from 
a considerable eminence down to the Bosphor- 
ous. The trees towering among the houses, 
the high spires and gilded domes, have a most 
imposing. effect; but what is the astonishment 
of the traveller when he commences his ascent 
up steep, narrow, clumsily-pitched streets. | 
could only compare them to the worst-con- 
structed bridle-roads in England which the 
packhorses traversed centuries ago. The 
three days we were in the city I only saw one 
or two carriages,—the most curious vehicles; 
indeed, there is scarcely a street in which two 
carriages can pass. Donkeys are the chief 
carriers. As to the dogs, they are born and 
bred in the streets and are the property of the 
town, and in the day-time lie by dozens in the 
streets, young and old, are always under the 
feet of the traveller, and he must constantly 
poke them out of the way with his stick; by 
night they are furious. The shops present a 
jumble of all kinds of ware; and the Turks sit 
cross-legged in the window, or work at their 
trade inside.’ 

“They left Constantinople on the 15th, and 
on the 17th went on shore at Smyrna, where, 
at the house of the American missionary Ladd, 
they met with another missionary, named 
Stacking, returning with his family from Persia, 
where he had labored sixteen years among the 
Nestorians. The account which he gave John 
Yeardley of the creed and condition of the 
Nestorian Church, and of the schools which 
had been opened in Persia, aroused his deep 
sympathy and produced an abiding impression 
on his mind. 

“Smyrna, like the other Turkish cities which 
they saw, vividly impressed the travellers with 
its Oriental character. 

“**Like Constantinople,’ says J. Y., ‘itis a 
town of all nations. The streets are narrow, 
with a run of dirty water down the middle. 
We met docile camels in great number, bring- 
ing figs from the interior. In the fig-market 
were thousands of boxes being prepared and 
packed for exportation. It is a sight of in- 
terest to see Turks, Greeks, etc., huddled to- 
gether, walking, talking, or sitting cross- 
legged and smoking their long pipes. We 
took donkeys and ascended the hill, where we 
obtained a good view of the town, and then 
examined the ruins where the ancient city 
stood, and saw the place where the message 
from Heaven was received by the angel of the 
church of Smyrna. The church of Polycarp 
stood not far from that of John the Baptist. 
After a visit of peculiar interest, I returned to 
the steamship and read the message to the 
church of Smyrna, which gave rise to more 
reflections than I can here record. 

“‘* Steaming on the sea of Marmora (to con- 
tinue J. Y’s narrative of his homeward jour- 
ney), the Bosphorous and the Greek waters 
was very pleasing. We had a good sight of 
the walls of ancient Troas, where the apostle 
Paul received the message in vision from the 
= of Macedonia, to come over and help 
t em.’ ” 
































































































































































































































(To be continued.) 
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The man who is victorious through vic- 
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THE FRIEND. 
The Origin of the Society of Friends i 
Origin — y in 


For “ Tug FRignp.”’ 
LIGHT vs. DARENBESS. 
When we look for the light 
If we seek it aright, 
It will make its appearance within; 
But if sought for without, 
We go groping about, 
Because of the knowledge of sin. 


True Light 

We call night, 

And the outward, the day, 
Christ tells us the light 
Comes the opposite way. 


“Cast into outer darkness,” 
Away from the inner light, 
Departing from God in spirit 
Because of the other light, 
The kingdom of Saul 

Thus met with its fall, 

And disappeared in the night. 


For the outward light 

Is the real night, 

Tho’ to us it appeareth the day. 

“ And the wages of sin 

Is death,” from within, 

By removing the spirit away. 
Third Month 16th, 1900. 


Joseph Fox, of Falmouth, had a share in two 
cutters with other owners, who, outvoting his 
objection, at the commencement of hostilities 
with France in 1778, armed these vessels under 
letters of marque, in order to capture French 
merchantmen. The enterprise was successful, 
and some valuable ships were taken. His part- 
ners then endeavored to keep him from his 
share in the profits, but he insisted upon it, and 
lodged the amounts in the British funds, keep- 


ily, and dealing with the money as not his own. 


he then commissioned his son, Dr. E. L. Fox, 





INTELLECTUAL ANTs.—“ There are a good 
many ants of different varieties on the lot at 
my country place near Covington,” said a New 
Orleans business man, “and last year I began 
to make a systematic study of their habits. I 
found it a most fascinating pursuit and have 
resumed it with much enthusiasm during sev- 
eral visits this year. A little investigation will 
convince almost anybody, I think, that the 
ant approaches nearer to man in point of in- 
telligence than any of the lower animals. 
Some of the things I have seen are so marvellous 
that I would hesitate to speak of them if simi- 
lar wonders had not been fully recorded by 
trained scientists. Near one of my flower beds 
is a colony of small red ants that are extremely 
industrious in collecting food, and they fre- 
quently perform the most astonishing engi- 
neering feats in transporting heavy burdens to 
their home. 

“Not long ago I watched a party of about 
a dozen, who had found the body of a small 
spider and were dragging it toward the nest. 
The spider had hairy legs, which stuck out in 
every direction and caught on obstacles, greatly 


ants toiled away with their awkward booty and 
then stopped and seemed to hold a council. A 
minute fragment of dry leaf was lying on the 
ground, and presently they all laid hold and iends. 
etary haga mtemppany Racer Age oneper se oa rhc er 
edges and slid it along without difficulty. 

“On another occasion I saw a large body of 
these same ants start out for a raid on another 
colony. 


eral feet distant from the nest, divided into 
two parties. 


tribe, while the second detachment made a de- 
tour and fell upon the hill from the rear. The | tralian Friend 
result was a great victory for the invaders. 
Anybody who feels interested in the subject 





and who will put in a little time at close study | that leaves you farther on than when you took 
will be certain to witness exploits fully as as-|it up. If, when you drop it, it drops you down 
tonishing as those I have described. I doubt| in the same old spot, with no finer outlook, no 
whether there is any line of scientific research | clearer vision, no stimulated desire for that 
80 attractive to the amateur.”—New Orleans | which is better and higher, it is in no sense a 
Times Democrat. 


good book.—Anna Warner. 


ing the circumstance secret even from his fam- 


His object was to restore it as soon as possible 
to the rightful owners. In 1783, on the restora- 
tion of peace, the opportunity occurred, and 


to proceed to Paris, where he first communi- 
cated the matter to him by letter. Much diffi- 
culty and delay intervened, offering a good ex- 
cuse, had he desired one, to abandon the attempt 
as hopeless. While it was yet in progress Jo- 
seph Fox died. But his son had received the 
duty as a solemn trust which he was not to 
quit until the restitution was made. He hada 
notice printed in the Gazette de France of Sec- 
ond Month, 1785, in pursuance of which four- 
teen hundred and seventy pounds were restored. 
The sufferers thus reimbursed made an ac- 
knowledgment in the Gazette. A small balance 
still remained in Dr. Fox’s hands, which he 
could not assign, especially as the Revolution- 
ary War had now broken out. In 1818, when 
it had reached six hundred pounds, he was able 
again to venture abroad, and going again to 
Paris inquired how he could best appropriate 
it, and ultimately placed it in the treasury of 
the “Invalid Seamen of France” for the relief 
of the non-combatants of the merchant service. 
The advertisement above noticed drew forth an 
address from a little body of Christians in and 
near Congenies, near Calvisson, Gard, who also 
felt the iniquity and wickedness of war. This 
was followed by a visit to our Yearly Meeting 
of Friends by one of their community named 
De Marsillac. He was one of the old French 
aristocracy, and he informed English Friends 
that they were descended from the Camisards 
or Protestants of the Cevennes Mountains, and 
y ’ that for sixty or seventy years there had ex- 
retarding progress. For several minutes the | isted in that district a Christian Church of 
about one hundred persons, which, besides its 
testimony against war, held spiritual views re- 
garding worship and ministry identical with 








Thus commenced the Christian intercourse be- 
tween Friends in England and those in France. 
At the close of the Napoleonic war a committee 
: lef | of English Friends was appointed to visit them, 
They marched like an army, with|in 1817. Thus originated the “Continental 
scouts thrown out at the sides, and, when sev-| Committee” for corresponding with Friends, 
: both in France and Germany. Many visits have 
One kept straight on and was! been paid by English Friends to those little 
soon engaged in fierce combat with the other | companies, who still hold their meetings for 


worship at Congenies and at Fontaines.—Aus- 


A Goop book, whether of fiction or not, is one 
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The Bank Clerk and Infidel Principles. 


Some years ago a clerk in one of the banks 
in Virginia was entrusted with a package of 
bank notes, of the value of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, to carry into the adjoining state 
of Kentucky. A part of the country through 
which he was obliged to pass, was but little in- 
habited, and highway robberies, and even mur- 
ders were said to be frequent. The young 
man was courageous, and of fine talents, but 
was the leader of an infidel club, and had ap- 
parently nearly succeeded in banishing from 
his mind those religious principles which the 
care of a pious mother had taught him in 
early youth. The dangerous portion of his 
route he had planned to pass in the day time, 
but having taken a wrong road, he lost his 
way, and after riding a long time in the dark- 
ness and chilliness of a starless autumn night, 
he anxiously sought a place of shelter. 

At length he saw a dim light and pushed 
forward until he came to a poor, wretched- 
looking log cabin. It was now near ten o’clock. 
He knocked, and was admitted by a woman, 
who told him she and her children were alone 
—her husband having gone hunting; but she 
was certain he would return, as he always 
came according to promise. The young man’s 
feelings may well be imagined. Here he was 
with a large sum of money, alone, and per- 
haps in the house of one of those robbers 
whose name was the terror of the country. 
He could go no further—what was to be done? 
The woman gave him supper and proposed his 
retiring. But no, he could not think of per- 
mitting himself thus easily to fall into the 
hands of robbers. He took out his pistols, ex- 
amined them, and determined to sell his life as 
dearly as possible. In the meantime the man 
of the house returned; he was rather a fierce, 
uncouth-looking hunter; he had on a deer- 
skin hunting shirt and bear-skin cap, and 
seemed to be much fatigued, and in no talka- 
tive mood, all of which appeared to bode no 
good to the young infidel. He asked the 
stranger if he did not wish to retire; he told 
him no; he would sit by the fire all night. 
The man of the house urged him. Butno; he 
could not think of such a thing. He was 
greatly alarmed, and expected that this would 
be his last night on earth. His infidel princi- 
ples gave him little comfort. What was to be 
done? 

At length the rough backwoodsman rose up, 
and reaching over the stranger’s head to a lit- 
tle shelf, took down an old book, and said: 
“Well, stranger, if you won't go to bed, I 
will; but it is my custom always to read a 
chapter of Holy Scripture before I go to bed.” 
A load was at once removed from him. 
Though avowing himself an infidel, he now had 
full confidence in the Bible; he was at once 
safe. He felt that the man who kept an old 
Bible in his house, and read it, and bent his 
knees before his Maker, would do him no 
harm. He dismissed his fears and lay down 
in that rude cabin and slept as calmly as he 
did under his father’s roof. From that day 
he ceased to revile the Bible. He became a 
Christian, and often related these facts to 
show that no man can be an infidel from prin- 
ciple.— Selected. 











A one eyed religion sees Christ as a Saviour, 
but ignores Him as a sanctifier—A. J. Gordon. 
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MOTHER’S ROOM, 


I'm awfully sorry for poor Jack Roe; 

He’s that boy that lives with his aunt, you know, 
And he says his house is filled with gloom 
Because it has got no “mother’s room.” 

I tell you what, it is fine enough 

To talk of “boudoirs ” and such fancy stuff, 
But the room of rooms that seems best to me, 
The room where I'd always rather be, 

Is mother’s room, where a fellow can rest, 

And talk of the things his heart loves best. 


What if I do get dirt about, 

And sometimes startle my aunt with a shout? 
It is mother’s room, and if she don’t mind, 

To the hints of others I’m always blind. 
Maybe I lose my things—what then? 

In mother’s room I find them again. 

And I’ve never denied that I litter the floor 
With marbles and tops and many things more; 
But I tell you, for boys with a tired head 

It is jolly to rest on mother’s bed. 


Now, poor Jack Roe, when he visits me, 

I take him to mother’s room, you see, 

Because its the nicest place to go 

When a fellow’s spirits are getting low 

And mother, she’s always kind and sweet, 

And there’s always a smile poor Jack to greet, 

And somehow the sunbeams seem to glow 

More brightly in mother’s room, I know, 

Than anywhere else, and you'll never find gloom 

Or any old shadow in mother’s room. 
—Exchange. 





THE CULTIVATION OF Music.—I look upon 
the great predominance of music in female 
education to be the source of more mischief 
than is suspected, from its being such a gulf 
of time as really to leave little room for solid 
acquisition. The monstrous proportion, or 
rather disproportion, of life which it swallows 
up, even in many religious families, has con- 
verted it into a positive sin. I question if 
many gay men devote more hours in a day to 
idle purposes than the daughters of many 
pious parents spend in this amusement. All 
these hours the mind lies fallow, improvement 
is at a stand-still, if even it does not retro- 
grade. Nor is it the shreds and scraps of time 
stolen in the intervals of better things, that is 
so devoted, but it is the morning, the prime, 
the active hours, when the mind is vigorous, 
the spirits high, the intellect awake and fresh, 
and the whole being wound up by refreshing 
sleep, and animated by the return of light and 
life, for nobler services. The reading of a cul- 
tivated woman commonly occupies less time 
than the music of a musical woman, or the 
idleness of an indolent woman, or the dress of 
a vain woman, or the dissipation of a flut- 
tering woman. She is likely, therefore, to 
have more leisure for her duties, as well as 
more inclination, and a sounder judgment for 
performing them. But, pray observe, that I 
assume my reading woman to be a religious 
woman ; and I will not answer for the effects 
of a literary vanity, more than that of any 
other vanity, in a mind not habitually discip- 
lined by Christian principles, the only safe and 
infallible antidote for knowledge of any kind. 
—Hannah Moore. 





“IF a minister determines to regard God, 
he will grow into fuller and fuller knowledge 

of God’s Truth and into all that Truth will do 
- to illumine and empower the soul. If he yields 
to temptation to regard men, he will more and 
more come into oneness with them in concep- 
tions and living.” 





THE FRIEND. 
Medical Instincts of Animals. 


No instinct is more marked than that of self- 
preservation. Even in animals it is so strongly 
developed that it often simulates medical knowl- 
edge, or perhaps, in some instances, is actually 
a substitute for it. An interesting article on 
this subject is contributed to the Denver Medi- 
cal Times by Dr. James Weir, of Owensboro, 
Ky. Dr. Weir begins by telling us about the 
therapeutic instincts of the honey-bee. When 
attacked by diarrhoea (a disease to which, un- 
der certain conditions, it is very prone), the 
bee, he says, will immediately begin to suck 
astringent pieces of the dogwood, poplar, wild 
cherry or hickory, and will soon effect a cure. 
Indeed, in winter, when bees become sick with 
this disease, they will readily drink a decoction 
of wild-cherry bark if it be placed in the hive. 
Bees seem to know that filth is a source of 
disease; hence, when ill in winter, they select 
a spot, as far from the combs as possible, at 
which all of the sick members of the hive de- 
posit their dejecta. As soon as warm weather 
arrives the accumulated filth is removed and 
the spot carefully cleansed. In summer all 
excrementitious matter is deposited without 
the hive. About the common crayfish Dr. 
Weir notes the following facts: 

“Crayfish are frequently the hosts of innu- 
merable little parasitic leeches (histriobdelle), 
which, strange to say, only become parasites, 
and thus harmful to their hosts, when their 
number has increased to such an extent that 
they can no longer live natural lives. As long 
as they are few in number they are of distinct 
benefit to their host, the crayfish, for they eat 
the unimpregnated eggs and dead embryos, 
thus keeping the other eggs and embryos in a 
healthy state. But as soon as their number 
becomes so great that the decomposing eggs 
and embryos are no longer a sufficient food sup- 
ply, the mutualists become parasites—they 
begin to devour the healthy eggs and embryos. 
The crayfish, which carries her eggs beneath 
her tail, can tell at once when this state of 
affairs exists, and will straightway set in mo- 
tion very effective measures for freeing herself 
from her harmful visitors.” 

Dr. Weir believes that many of the higher 
animals have discovered and use a materia med- 
ica that is not recognized by human physicians. 
Thus, he says: 

“Dogs will seek out and devour the long, 
lanceolate blades of couch grass (triticwm re- 
pens) when they are constipated; horses and 
mules will eat clay when they have ‘scours ;? 
cattle with the ‘scratches’ have been seen by 
me to plaster hoof and joint with mud, and 
then to stand still until the protecting and 
healing coating dried out and became firm. I 
saw a cow not long ago break the thin ice on 
a pond and treat her itching joints to a mud 
poultice. Several travelers and hunters of big 
game declare that they have seen elephants in 
the act of plugging shot-holes with moistened 
clay! Cats will go miles when they are feeling 
‘under the weather’ for a dose of catnip (ne- 
peta). A gentleman recently informed me that, 
a short time ago, after a severe snow-storm, 
he was hunting rabbits, when he saw his house- 
cat plowing through the deep snow some dis- 

tance in advance of him. He thought at first 
that she was out on the same business as him- 
self, i. e., rabbit hunting, but soon concluded 
that something of much greater importance 
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had impelled her to abandon the warm kit- 
chen on such a cold and inclement day. He 
resolved to follow her, and this he did for three 
miles, until she entered a neighbor’s garden, 
where, after scratching in the snow, she soon 
uncovered a bunch of catnip. This she at once 
proceeded to devour. Surely a great and abid- 
ing faith in medicine must have dwelt in the 
bosom of this animal! 

“The saliva of animals, with the single ex- 
ception of man, seems to have a distinct cura- 
tive action. Of course much of the beneficial 
results following the continual licking of wounds 
by animals is due to the resulting cleanliness, 
yet, beyond the mere matter of cleanliness, 
there is an undoubtedly curative property in 
their saliva. Dogs, cats, cattle, rodents, mon- 
keys, et. al., lick their wounds when they get at 
them, and soon effect cures. 

“Tt sometimes happens that animals con- 
tract wounds on their bodies which they them- 
selves cannot get at. Then, as I have frequently 
observed, some good Samaritan in the shape of 
a fellow dog, cat or monkey, will step in and 
treat the wounds as though they were per- 
sonal.” 

Dr. Weir tells us that the monkey, in a state 
of nature, when surrounded by an inexhaust- 
ible materia medica with which, as the author 
believes, it is intelligently acquainted, very 
often treats with success the various ills to 
which it is subject. Even in captivity, when 
handicapped by its surroundings, it is able to 
combat certain diseases intelligently, or suc- 
cessfully to treat an injury. Dr. Weir closes 
with the following anecdote, which is one of 
many that confirm his belief in this respect: 

“In 1882 there was on exhibition at the 
St. Louis fair grounds a magnificent specimen 
of the dog-faced ape, or chacma. This ani- 
mal was very large and powerful and at all 
times treacherous, deceitful and ‘ possessed of 
the devil,’ as his keeper often declared. His 
malignant disposition caused him to be confined - 
ina strong cage and separated from the other 
monkeys. There was a strong board partition 
between his cage and that of a number of 
smaller monkeys of various genera and species, 
which dwelt together in amity and peaceful- 
ness—a ‘happy family.’ 

“The chacma discovered a small crack in 
the board partition, and, by diligent use of his 
sharp teeth and powerful fingers, had enlarged 
it until he could thrust his hand through. Af- 
ter he had severely injured one of the smaller 
monkeys, which he had caught by darting one 
of his paws through this opening, the attendant 
stopped the hole by nailing a piece of board over 
it on the small monkey’s side of the partition. 

“One of the nails came entirely through the 
boards and protruded an eighth of an inch into 
the chacma’s cage. One day, while this last- 
mentioned creature was dashing about his den 
in one of his unaccountable fits of rage, he ran 
against this nail and scratched his shoulder. 
He stopped at once and began to examine the 
hurt with his fingers. He then went to a cor- 
ner of his cage where there was a box of clean 
sawdust, and, seizing a handful, pressed it on 
the bleeding scratch. In afew moments the 
bleeding ceased, and, when the blood dried, 
there remained over the wound a coating of 
sawdust and dried blood which effectually pro- 
tected it against the attacks of flies—conse 
quently it soon healed.” 
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Doukhobor Notes. 

Our friends, Joseph 8. Elkinton and Jon. E. 
Rhoads, started from Philadelphia, Sixth Month 
18th, to visit the settlements of the Doukho- 
bors in Canada. In Montreal they called upon 
acquaintances, and learned some matters of 
interest. An uneasiness was expressed in one 
place with efforts being made by different de- 
nominations to establish missionary work among 
the Russians. 

In Ottawa our friends visited the Experi- 
mental Farm, and saw the superintendent, 
Saunders, who, with William B. Harvey, had 
selected seeds for the vegetable gardens. He 
took a hopeful view of the ultimate success of 
the exiles. He suggested that our committee 
should furnish each village with a disc harrow, 
which he thought was needed. After J. 8. E. 
had spent a short time in the Dominion Par- 
liament during a debate, he encountered Frank 
Pedley, the Chief Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, and had an interesting talk with him and 
others. 

A brief inspection was made of the sad scene 
of the burnt district, where, it is estimated, 
property to the extent of seventeen millions 
of dollars was wiped out by the flames. The 
erection of some substantial buildings has been 
begun, and a number of temporary wooden 
structures are occupied, including the ticket 
office of the C. P. R. R. 

James §. Smart being absent from Ottawa, 
our friends failed to see him, but got informa- 
tion that the Dominion Government had inter- 
ested itself on behalf of the Doukhobors who 
are in banishment in Siberia, and had forwarded 
a list of their names, with a petition for their 
release and for the rejoining of their relatives 
and friends in Canada. The government con- 
tinues to feel a kindly interest for the welfare 
of those in the Northwestern Territory. 

Winnipeg was reached Sixth Month 22nd, the 
weather being warm, and interviews were had 
with Commissioner McCreary and Rose M. Os- 
borne. The latter has been indefatigable in her 
efforts to help the Doukhobors in very many 
ways. J. E. R. addressed a company of Russian 
men, in the Immigration Building, on the im- 
portance of not losing their hold on religion. 

The Commissioner dictated a telegram to his 
agent at Yorkton to see that our friends were 
provided with “a team, tent, provisions for an 
extended visit through the colonies, a cook- 
stove and a driver who could cook.” They will 
also be accompanied throughout by Fred Leon- 
hardt, as interpreter, probably the best man in 
the country for the purpose, all things con- 
sidered. 


The Use of Force by the Early Church. 

In a new work entitled “Christianity and 
Paganism in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries,” 
by Ernest N. Bennett, fellow and lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford, a side of church 
history is treated not very familiar to the gen- 
eral reader, especially one who has forgotten 
his Gibbon and Milman The religion of Islam 
is commonly spoken of as a religion propagated 
by the sword; but the fact that force, blood- 
shed and wholesale coercion formed a very 
Important part of the professedly Christian 
propaganda in establishing itself over the Ro- 
man empire is less familiar. In a review of 
the above-mentioned work, the London Weekly 
Register (Roman Catholic) says : 


“Tt is in the times of cruel persecution and 
worldly weakness that the diviner elements in 
the Church of Christ shines out most unmis- 
takably; in the days of power it is other- 
wise. No sooner had Christianity emerged vic- 
toriously from decadal chastisement than 
Christian (?) prelates and monks, and even (so- 
called) saints, lent their sanction and some- 
times active assistance to the unrighteous 
anti-pagan crusade, in which nothing was re- 
spected, not even the consciences of those 
who differed from them. The aforetime pagan 
dictum in respect of the Christians, ‘ Non licet 
esse vos’ [‘ You are not permitted to exist’], 
now became adopted by professing Christians 
themselves. Wholesale destruction of tem- 
ples, statuary and literature, confiscation of 
property, penal disabilities, and physical torture 
were employed. Pagan martyrdoms, though 
rare, were not unknown. ‘In short, it may 
fairly be said that whatever traces of pity and 
consideration are found in the treatment of 
paganism were due, not to the influence of 
the Christian clergy, but to the prudence or 
benevolence of the emperors.’ Even great 
churchmen like Augustine, Ambrose and Chry- 
sostom, betray a vacillating disposition; their 
ethical teaching is not always consistent, nor 
does their practise always tally with their 
theory. Augustine, perhaps, from his defi- 
ciencies as an exegete, defends in one place the 
principle of coercion on his interpretation of 
Our Lord’s words, ‘Compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled.’ There was a de- 
cided tendency to eradicate the distinction 
between unbelief and unbelievers, to exalt ob- 
jective truth at the expense of subjective 
truth and the inviolable rights of individual 
conscience. As afterward with heresy, so 
then with unbelief. Hesitancy to accept 
Christianity was habitually traced to personal 
vice, or bad faith and unworthy motives, with 
little or no taking into account of radical dif- 
ferences of temperament, mental constitution, 
the abiding influences of education, and the 
like. In gross attachment to the letter of 
Christ’s sayings they missed the spirit of his 
teaching, to whom and to whose Father heart- 
homage alone is pleasing; and in forcibly re- 
pressing idolators they let loose a legion of 
pestilential hypocrites upon the church.” 


One Aim and One Love. 


In a recent Presbyterian assembly a speaker 
said, “One of the most remarkable scenes that 
ever occurred in this city, one that attracted 
the attention of heaven if not of men, occurred 
in a carriage crossing the city, between a na- 
tive African and a native American. The 
American invited this boy to go with him, in- 
tending to show him the great buildings. But 
finally the African turned to him and said, ‘It 
will be well to pray in a carriage?” ‘ Yes,’ the 
American replied; ‘I have had communion with 
God many a time in a carriage.’ ‘Then,’ said 
the African, ‘let us pray.’ Putting his hand 
upon the American he turned him around upon 
his knees and said, ‘I came from Africa to ask 
this man to tell me about Thee, and he is tell- 
ing me about the buildings. I don’t want to 
know about the buildings. I want to know 
about Thee. Teach him to tell me about Thee, 
about Thy Spirit.’ The American, narrating 
this, said, ‘I have had the hands of bishops 


put upon me, but I never had such grace come 





upon me as I had by the hand of that African.’ 
He was sent out to a university in Indiana to 
be educated, for he could not speak English 
very well. Every student that came into his 
room he would ask to read a chapter from the 
Bible. One time he asked a young man to 
read a chapter from the Bible, and the young 
man said, ‘I don’t believe in that book. I am 
not a Christian.’ The African said, ‘ What! 
Your Father speak to you and you not know 
Him? 1 pray for you.’ And down on his knees 
he went to pray, and that American became 
a Christian. 

It was the purpose of this poor African boy 
to prepare himself in this country for the work 
of a missionary among his own people, but 
God used him in a marked manner in America 
to rebuke the lukewarmness of professing 
Christians and to bring unbelievers toa knowl- 
edge of salvation and then bade the brave 
young soldier to lay aside his armor and to 
enter into rest. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States—The National Prohibition Party met in 
convention in Chicago Sixth Month 27th and 28th. Thir- 
ty-seven States were represented. Among its declara- 
tions are the following : We submit that the Democratic 
and Republican parties are alike insincere in their assumed 
policy to trusts and monoplies. They dare not and do not 
attack the most dangerous of them all, the liquor power. 
We propose as a first step in the financial problems of the 
nation to save more than a billion of dollars every year 
now annually expended to support the liquor traffic and 
to demoralize our people. We face with sorrow, shame 
and fear the awful fact that this liquor traffic has a grip 
on our Government, municipal, State and national, through 
the revenue system and saloon sovereignty, which no 
other party dares to dispute. The Convention nominated 
John G. Woolley, of Illinois, for President, and Henry B. 
Metcalf, of Rhode Island, for Vice-President. 

A despatch of the Twenty-seventh of Sixth Month from 
Washington states: Colonel James H. Randlett, agent 
for the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Indians of Okla- 
homa, is in Washington conferring with the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior in re- 
gard to ejecting intruders upon the reservation recently 
ceded to the United States. Colonel Randlett said to-day 
that these trespassers number about 3000 and exceeded 
the Indian population. Orders will be issued at once to 
compel the intruders to leave the ceded lands. If they 
fail to do this within ten days the military forces at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, will be called upon for aid. Colonel Rand- 
lett does not believe the order can be put into effect with- 
out the aid of troops. The whites began pouring in upon 
the ceded lands as soon as the act was passed ratifying 
the treaty, and have continued to arrive since that time. 

The first cargo of coal sold by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R. R. Co. to the Russian Government, left Newport News 
on Twenty-ninth of Sixth Month forCronstadt. The con- 
tract is for 600,000 tons. 

A cloudburst occurred in Mobile, Ala., on the Twenty- 
sixth of Sixth Month. All streets were submerged, in 
some places to a depth of five feet. A heavy rain con- 
tinued falling throughout the morning. The rainfall from 
5 A. M. to noon was 12.7 inches. The heavy rains through- 
out the State continue to work havoc. The Black War- 
rior River has overflowed its banks in Walker county, and 
hundreds of acres of cotton and corn lands are inundated. 
Many cattle have been drowned and great damage wrought. 
In the neighborhood of Macon, Ga., the Ocmulgee is at 
the highest point in many years. Crops in the river 
swamps are ruined, and many fields are filling with sand. 

The great building trades’ strike in Chicago is broken. 
It is now only a question of a short time when the 50,000 
workmen who have been idle for many montps will be ar- 
ranging agreements for their return to work. 

Pennsylvania has more national banks within her bor- 
ders than any other State. The number is 436. New 
York has 327. 

A despatch of the 27th ult. from St. Louis, Mo., repre- 
sents that the strike of the St. Louis Transit Company's 
employees is now nearly over. Cars are in operation on 


all the lines without hindrance and are well patronized, 
except on those running north and south, where many 
thousand persons, because of the boycott and through 
sympathy for the strikers, patronize wagons. 

The Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee, of Philadel- 
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phia, following the action taken by similar committees in 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
San Francisco, has determined to make an effort to raise 
funds for the relief of the sufferers by famine in India. 
Efforts will be made to raise funds as quickly as possible, 
and it is requested that the same be sent to Drexel & Co,, 
Treasurers, Fifth and Chestnut Streets. The committee 
has made arrangements to have all funds contributed im- 
mediately cabled to India, without expense, and the pub- 
lic is assured that there will be no outlay or delay in dis- 
tribution. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has just decided by a 
unanimous vote that hard cider is an intoxicating drink. 

A St. Paul despatch says that the existing drought will 
mean a loss of millions of dollars to the dairy and butter 
industries of Minnesota. 

Director of the Mint Roberts has just completed a pre- 
liminary estimate of the gold production of the world for 
the calendar year 1899. Subject to corrections when all 
the official figures have been received, it shows a total 
production of $315,000,000. 

An appalling disaster occurred at Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, on the 30th ult., when the docks of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Company were burned, together 
with a number of steamships, barges and canal boats, 
causing a loss of life of probably 200 persons and a prop- 
erty loss that will reach $10,000,000. The flames started 
among a large pile of cotton bales on the pier of the 
steamship company and spread with such remarkable ra- 
pidity that in fifteen minutes the entire property of the 
company, taking in over a third of a mile of water front, 
and consisting of three great piers, was completely en- 
veloped in a huge blaze. The flames started so suddenly 
and gained such headway that many people on the piers 
and on the numerous vessels docked were unable to reach 
the street. There were great gangs of workmen on the 
piers, and these, together with a number of people who 
were at the docks on business and visiting the ships, scat- 
tered in all directions. Those nearest the shore end of 
the piers, of course, escaped, but with many others all 
means of exit were cut off by the flames, and they were 
forced to jump overboard. Great numbers were drowned. 
The steamships Saale, Bremen and Main, were destroyed. 
The Phenicia, of the Hamburg-American Line, was badly 
damaged, while the monster Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
was towed into midstream, badly damaged. 

The surplus of receipts over expenditures during the fis- 
cal year which ended Sixth Month 30th, will exceed $80,- 
000,000, or twice the estimated amount. 

An American is said to spend on an average of $50 a 
year for food ; a Frenchman, $48; a German, $45; a Span- 
iard, $33 ; an Italian, $24, and a Russian, $40. 

The Chicago Railway Age says the total railway mileage 
of the nation is about 193,000, and that construction on 
fully 300 roads is in progress. The track laid from First 
Month 1st to Sixth Month 30th will be about 1654 miles. 

To-day, there are forty-six American locomotives either 
in use or ordered by the Egyptian railway administration; 
871 cars are in use, and orders for 400 more cara have 
been placed. The superiority of American engines and 
cars, as well as of all other railway equipment and sup- 
plies, is conceded by railway officials and experts. 

The most signal incident of the eclipse work thus far 
chronicled is the detection and registration of the heat 
radiation of the corona. The bolometer, an instrument 
employing an almost infinitesimal metallic film so sensi- 
tive te heat as to distinctly express the millionth of a cen- 
tigrade degree, was successfully brought into service by 
the Smithsonian observers, under the direction of Dr. 
Abbot, and indicated for the corona, as compared with 
the moon, a most minute but sensible radiation. 

At the Cabinet meeting in Washington, on the 30th 
ult., it was decided that war does not officially exist. Not- 
withstanding the killing of United States soldiers with 
Admiral Seymour’s force by Chinese soldiers, the State De- 
partment takes the ground that unless the act was en- 
dorsed by the imperial authorities no ground exists for 
assuming that a state of war exists. The indefinite char- 
acter of the news from China regarding the condition of 
the foreign Legations in Pekin continues a source of per- 
plexity to the Administration officials. 

There were 497 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 117 more than the previous 
week and 77 more than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing 253 were males and 244 females: 51 died 
of consumption; 25 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 22 of apoplexy; 21 of cancer, and 15 
of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.— U. S. 2’s, 103} to 103%; 3’s, 109 to 
109%; 4's, reg., 114 to 1144; coupon, 115 to 1153; new 
4’s, 134 to 1344; 5’s, 113 to 113%. 

















































































































dling uplands. 
FLour.—Winter, super., $2.70 to $2.80; Pennsylvania, 








dium, 5% to 5c. 


common, 3 to 3}c.; spring lambs, 4 to 6c. 


fresh phase of the ebullition in China is the probability 
of immediate outbreaks in the great southern provincial 
centres. The populace there is daily assuming a more 
hostile attitude toward foreigners, and the latter perceive 
symptoms of a general rising, especially at Nankin. The 
unrest at Canton is described as dangerous. 
population reaches 2,000,000, in addition to 250,000 living 
on junks and sampans (flat bottomed boats). 
these people are disaffected and incendiary proclamations 
are increasing the number of the virulent. 





Cotton closed on a basis of 10}c. per pound for mid- 
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GraIn—No. 2 red wheat, 804 to 81c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 47} to 47éc. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 32c. 
BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5§ to 5$c.; good 5§ to 54c.; me- 
SHEEP AND LAMBSs.—Extra, 4} to 4%c.; good, 4 to 4tc.; 


Hocs.—7% to 7#c. for best Western; others, 7} to Téc. 
FOREIGN. — Dispatches from China represent that a 


The Canton 
Most of 


A despatch of the 25th ult. from Canton says: “It is 


feared that we are on the eve of a scene of bloodshed 
and anarchy in the two Quangs only paralled in history 
by the Tai-Ping rebellion. 
uprising by the Boxers, pirates and other bloodthirsty 
wretches, have become so manifest that wealthy Chinese 
are hurrying away from its vicinity, taking with them 
their wives, families and valuables.” The missionaries are 
leaving Canton hurriedly. 


The signs of a murderous 


The six Viceroys of China, acting through the Chinese 


Minister at Washington, on the 26th ult. renewed their 
efforts to have foreign troops kept out of China. The 
request was a formal document, signed by the Viceroys, 
including Li Hung Chang, and the answer of the American 
Government amounted to a declination. 


The Chinese Legation at Berlin declares that there is 


every reason to believe that the Powers are willing to un- 
dertake negotiations with Li Hung Chang. 


Cablegrams from China state that Admiral Seymour's 


relief has returned to Tien-Tsin after a desperate fight on 
the road to Pekin, in which 62 men were killed and more 
than 300 wounded. He brings no news of the fate of the 
foreign Legations. 


Sixteen thousand troops of the allied forces have been 
landed at Taku. 

One hundred and thirty pirates and Boxers were be- 
headed at Canton by Li Hung Chang’s order, to terrorize 
lawbreakers. Li is to remain at Canton, by order of the 
Empress. 

The members of the Russian Embassy resent bitterly 
the disposition to assume that Russia is using the present 
disorder in China to increase her hold in the empire, and, 
if possible, secure territory there to the exclusion of 
other European Powers. 

A despatch from London of the 30th ult. says: “ Lord 
Wolseley, in an interview, says, ‘China possesses every 
requisite for overrunning the world. She has a popula- 
tion of 400,000,000, all speaking the same language or 
dialect, readily understood from one end of the Empire to 
the other. She has enormously developed wealth and still 
more enormous natural wealth awaiting development. 
Her men, if properly drilled and led, are admirable sol- 
diers. Moreover,they are absolutely fearless of death. 
Begin with the foundation of millions upon millions of 
such soldiers as these men are capable of being made, 
and tell me, if you can, where the end will be.’” 

It is said that the work of the Presbyterian Board in 
China is larger than that of any other Board in the world 
except that of the China Inland Mission. It has 194 
foreign missionaries, 594 native laborers, 92 organized 
churches, 11,214 communicants, 217 schools and colleges, 
2 printing presses, the one at Shanghai being the largest 
mission press in the world, employing 135 workmen. It 
has also 16 hospitals and 13 dispensaries in operation, 
where 143,491 patients were treated last year. The 
chief present danger effects the Pekin and East and West 
Shantung missionaries. 

Cable advices from Shanghai confirm the reported mur- 
der of the German Minister at Pekin on Sixth Mo. 18th, 
and the destruction of all the foreign Legations except 
three. The Emperor and the Dowager Empress had been 
seized, and Prince Tuan was exercising supreme power. 
A large force of Chinese is moving on Tien-Tsin, and the 
whole situation is regarded as perilous. 

The insufficient accommodations for the sick and wounded 
British soldiers in South Africa have been inquired into 
by the War Office in London. Lord Roberts stated on 


the 25th of Sixth Month that there had been an sbnormal 
number of sick at Bloemfontein, due to the exhausting 
nature of the march and the terribly unsanitary condition 
of the camp at Paardeburg, where the only water availa- 
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roller, straight, $3.65 to $3.90; Western winter, straight, 
$3.85 to $4.10; spring, straight, $4.25 to $4.50; city mills, 
straight, $3.90 to $4.25. Rye FLour—$3.30 to $3.60 
per bbl., as to quality, the latter for fancy Western patent. 


a 

ble for drinking flowed from the Boer camp, higher up, 
where the river was crowded with decomposing animals, 
and also with a considerable number of wounded. To im- 
provise accommodations at Bloemfontein for such a num- 
ber, which had become 2,000 before he left Bloemfontein, 
was no easy task. No tents were carried and the public 
buildings had to be turned into hospitals. In three 
months there had been 6,309 admissions to the hospital 
of patients suffering from enteric fever, while the deaths 
numbered J,370, about 21 per cent. 


The Lorenzo Marquez correspondent of the London 


Times says “ Both the burghers and the foreigners who 
are arriving here profess a strong belief that it will take 
from three to six months to subdue the Boers.” 


The newest and most important underground electrical 


railroad running from the Bank of England to the Western 
suburbs, beneath the central portion of London, wag 
opened on the 27th ult. 
use on the New York elevated railroads, and there is an 
elaborate elevator service, from the streets to the station 
platforms, eighty feet underground. 


The cars are similar to those in 


Louis Klopsch, proprietor of the Christian Herald, of 


New York, who has lately returned from India, reports 
that the mortality during the wet season in India was just 
commencing, and must assume stupendous proportions, 
outnumbering the total of the deaths during the past six 
months from all causes. Unless 20,000,000 blankets are 
quickly provided, the monsoon, India’s greatest blessing, 
will prove appallingly disastrous, and the mortality will 
exceed 2,000,000 
cent. of the cattle in the richest farming districts haye 


He further asserted that ninety per 


perished. 

A despatch from Seattle of the 27th ult. says an 
rising of the natives has occurred in Baratonga, a P 
island under the British flag in the South Seas. 
an appeal will be made to Great Britain for assistance. 
The rebellion is an uprising against the traders, but the 
trouble was largely caused by the natives growing sus- 
picious of the missionaries, owing to the latter changing 
the First-day of the week to conform with the 180th de- 
gree of longitude, where the days are twenty-four hours 
earlier. 


It is said 


The crusade against tuberculosis is now being pushed 


with determined zeal in almost every province of Canada. 
The two leading cities, Montreal and Toronto, have or- 
ganizations for the propagation of information regarding 


the prevention and treatment of the disease. 

Vienna's Academy of Sciences has decided to collect 
phonographic records and store them in one of the Vienna 
libraries. The collection will include specimens of every 
European language and dialect, to which will be added 
later all non-European languages. The Academy is trying 
to find some more durable material than is now employed 
to take the impression of the sounds and is experimenting 
with various metals. 

The Government of Hayti has adopted the gold stand- 
ard, and made the American gold dollar the unit of value. 

An engagement has taken place on the gold coast of 
Africa between British troops, near Kiwassa, and the 
Asharitis. These, it was estimated, numbered 10,000, 
one half of whom had muskets. 

The Second Chamber, at The Hague, has approved the 
Convention’s Peace Conference relating to application of 
the Geneva Convention to naval warfare and to the laws 
and usages of war on land. 

A despatch from Valparaiso, Chile, says that the Ma- 
gellan Straits will be connected by wireless telegraphy 
with the rest of the Chilean Republic. 


NOTICES. 
FRIENDS’ Liprary, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.—During the 
Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will be open on 
Second and Fifth-day afternoons from 3 P. M. to 6 P.M. 





WEsTTowN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 








Diep, at his residence in Philadelphia, Sixth Month 13th, 
1900, EpwarD Manis, M. D., in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

——,, at Bradley Beach, New Jersey, Sixth Month 16th, 
1900, Joun M. Rupops, aged forty years ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 











